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Memorabilia. 

HE collection of talks, lectures and essays 

which Professor A. Lloyd James (Hon. 
Secretary of the B.B.C. Advisory Committee 
on Spoken English) has recently put forward 
ina volume entitled ‘The Broadcast Word ’ 
(Kegan Paul: 7s. 6d. net) gives us vivid 
notion of those modern problems of living 
speech which, especially for English, are 
more pressing and intricate than any earlier 
generation has had to deal with in their kind. 
lt would be interesting to compare them with 
the similar problems in America. We get 
some good warnings on the danger attending 
misapprehension of intonation. As illustra- 
tion of differences here we are told that 
“English spoken on Swedish intonation may 
sound petulant, on Russian intonation lugu- 
brious, on German intonation offensive, on 
French intonation argumentative, on many 
American intonations casual and cocksure, on 
Danish intonation flat and sombre.’’ There 
is @ great deal that is amusing in the essay 
® pronunciation. We do not agree with all 
of it—not, for example, that in ordinary 
speech the final vowels of ‘‘ singer,’’ ‘‘ actor ”’ 
and ‘banana’? are identical in sound. 
Puzzles presented by place-names are enter- 
tainingly illustrated (‘‘ How do you pro 
nounce Ulgham, Ogwell, Cahir, Burntisland, 
Milngavie and Ynysybwl?’’) and the practi- 
cal solution by which the B.B.C. meets the 
difficulty is not likely to win anything but 
admiration. It is done chiefly by the mak- 
Ing of a pronouncing-book of reference, com- 
piled of information obtained from listeners, 
who have risen to the appeal for it with most 
praiseworthy zeal. This for English and 
Scottish place-names; the problem of the 
Welsh names has yet to be settled. On the 
passing of dialect Professor Lloyd James is 
severely practical. Dialect will go. He does 
hot envisage the likelihood of the coming 











generations continuing to be what now-a-days 
a good many people are in this respect— 
bi-lingual, using dialect among their own 
neighbours and friends and standard English 
to the world outside. He is sympathetic 
towards attempts at a world language, per- 
haps especially towards the Swedish Anglic 
and our own Basic English. He gives an 
example of the use of English between 
Chinese and Japanese representatives at 
Geneva as definitely promoting courtesy—it 
being difficult to be rude in a foreign lan- 
guage. Reading aloud from the B.B.C. point 
of view presents some unexpected difficulties, 
especially, it would seem, reading the Bible. 
In verse reading, of three sorts of readers 
tried, the poet himself has variable success ; 
the elocutionist is disliked; the ordinary 
scholarly person, free from mannerisms and 
with a taste for poetry, succeeds; but he is 
very hard to find. All through we are given 
evidence of the keenness of popular apprecia- 
tion—or dislike—of this or that speech. 
Some standard, it is clear—an unobtrusive 
one preferably—must be maintained. 


ESSRS. G. Bell and Son send us in their 
‘ Miscellany ’ an interesting account of 
forthcoming books. We noticed in particular 
Professor E. J. Salisbury’s ‘The Living 
Garden,’ which should answer abundance of 
those pleasant-teasing questions which rise 
and die away, unanswered for the most part, 
in the minds of garden lovers. Dr. Bragg’s 
‘ Electricity,’ again, should prove a most at- 
tractive and useful book. Others we should 
expect with pleasure are Sir George Mac- 
Munn’s ‘ The Crimea in Perspective’; Gen- 
eral Polovtsoff’s ‘Glory and Downfall’ (the 
life of a Russian officer who served in the 
Russo-Japanese War and in the Great War, 
and a new and cheaper edition of Sir Charles 
Holmes’s * National Gallery.’ 


E Cambridge University Press announce 

the third book in Dr. Dover Wilson’s tri- 
logy on ‘ Hamlet.’ It is entitled ‘ What 
happens in Hamlet,’ and we are told that its 
centre is made by the author’s answer to a 
question asked by Dr. W. W. Greg in 1917: 
Did Claudius see the Dumb-show? It is to 
appear on Sept. 30, and a day or two before 
will be published ‘The Tyranny of Greece 
over Germany,’ by Miss E. M. Butler—a 
good topic. ‘ Unreformed Cambridge,’ by 
Mr. D. A. Winstanley—a study of aspects 
of Cambridge University during the eight- 
eenth century, based on first-hand sources—is 
another good book to appear on Sept. 20. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ARTICLES OF WAR—1641. 
[| THESE Articles were issued by James 
[Butler], 12th Earl of Ormond and 
Ossory, who was in command of the King’s 
(Charles I) army in Ireland for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion which had broken 
out in 1641. 

The only copy which is known is that in 
the Library of Str Charles Firth. There 
may, of course, be others, but as the print- 
ing was carried out in Dublin, it is prob- 
able that only a few reached England. 

Sir Charles Firth’s copy measures 
63 by 43 inches, and consists of a title- 
page, a blank page, and fourteen un- 
numbered pages of ‘‘ articles,’ the title 
of each ‘‘ article”? being printed in the 
outer margin of the page. 

The spelling of words varies in many 


places, according to the fancy of the 
printer: ‘‘ignominious’’ furnishes three 
spellings, ‘‘ apparel”? and ‘‘ Army”’ two, 


and so on.—J. H. Lesute}. 


[Title-page }. 


LAWES | And Orders | Of Warre. | 1641. | 
Established | FoR THE GOOD conpucT | Of 
the Service of | IRELAND.| 
C.[Emblem. A Crown over a Tudor Rose. ]R. 

Dustin. | Printed by the Society of 
Stationers, Prin- | ters to the King’s most 
Excellent Majestie. | Ann. Dom. 1641. | 


BY THE LIEVTENANT GENERALL. 


‘ Lewes and Osders a Warre % 
established for the good Conduct of 
the Service of Ireland. 


IAMES Earle of Ormond and Ossory, Lord 
Viscount Thurles, Lord Baron of Arslo,, 
Lieutenant Generall of his Majesties Forces, 
and one of the Lords of his Majesties most 
Honourable Privie Councell in Ireland, 

To all Officers of the Armie, Colonells, 
Lieutenant Colonells, Sergeant Majors, Cap- 
taines, other Officers, and Souldiers of Horse 
and Foot. And all His Majesties Subjects, 
and others, whom these Lawes and Orders 
ensuing shall concerne: which Lawes and 
Orders hereby published under my hand, I 
require all the said Persons respectively, and 





severally in this Armie, or Kingdome, to 

observe and keepe, on the paines and pen- 

alties, as by these presents are expressed, 
Prayers to be frequented. 

First, I doe straitly charge and command 
all Commanders, and Officers of the Armie, 
to see that Almightie GOD be duely and 
reverently served, That Sermons, Morni 
and Evening Prayer, be diligently fre. 
quented, And those that often, and wilfully, 
absent themselves be duely punished. 


Blasphemy. Heresie. 


2. Let no man speake impiously and 
Maliciously against the Holy and Blessed 
Trinity, or any of the Three Persons, God 
the Father, God the Sonne, and God the 
Holy Ghost, or against the knowne Articles 
of the Christian Faith, upon paine of death. 

Profanation. 

3. No man shall take Gods Holy Name in 
vaine, or use unlawfull Oaths or LExecra- 
tions, or commit any scandalous act, to the 
derogation of Gods Honour, upon paine of 
the losse of his pay, Imprisonment, and such 
further punishments as a Marshall Court 
shall thinke his offence deserves. 


Trayterous words. 

4. No man shall use any Trayterous 
words against his Majesties Sacred Person, 
or Royall Authoritie, upon paine of Death. 

Disobedience. Mutiny. 

5. Noman shall offer any violence against, 
or contemptuously disobey his Commander; 
or doe any Act, or speak any Words which 
are like to breed any Mutiny in the Army, or 
Garrison, or impeach the Generall, Lieuten- 
ant Generall, or Principall Officers direc 
tions, on paine of death. 


Not repairing to the Rendezvous. 

6. Noman shall wilfully, or thorow grose 
Ignorance, faile in comming to the Rendez 
vous, or Garrison assigned to him by the 
Lieutenant Generall, or other Principall 
Officer, that commands the Armie, upon 
Paine of death. 

Extortion, &c., wpon a March. 

7. No Captaine, Officer, or Souldier, of 
Troope, or Company, on their March thorow 
any Countrey under His Majesties obedi- 
ence, going to any Garrison, or place of 
Service, shall upon any pretence of want 
whatsoever, Commit any Waste, Spoile, or 
Violence, or extort any Victualls, Money, 
or Pawn in liew of Victuall, from any 
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Subject whatsoever, but shall content them- 
glves with meat and drink competent,! pay- 
ing the usuall and accustomed rates for the 
same, upon paine of death. But, if in time 
of open Action, by occasion of any March 
thorow the Countrey the Souldier shall be 
in want, Then the Officer shall seeke and 
provide such diet and lodging for them as 
shall be thought fit, at reasonable Rates 
heretofore accustomed, for the which, the 
Captaine, or Officer, shall give ready money, 
or for want thereof deliver his Ticket, to be 
satisfied upon his Entertainment. 
Persons not inrolled in the Army. 

8. Noman that carries Armes, or pretends 
to be a Souldier, shall remaine three dayes 
in the Army, after it is on foot, except he 
be inrolled in some Company, upon paine of 
death. 

Not repatring to the Colours, 

9. No man shall faile immediately to 
tepaire unto his Colours (except upon evi- 
dent Necessity) when an Allarme is given, 
upon paine of death. 

Holding intelligence? with, or Relieving 

the Enemie. 

10. No Officer or Souldier what soever 
shall have conference or Intelligence with 
any Enemie, or Rebell, that is in open Action 
against his Majestie, or Harbour, or Receive 
any such within the Campe, or in any 
Towne, Fort, Castle, or Garrison, or shall 
send, or procure to be sent, any Victuall, 
Amunition, or other Reliefe to any Enemy, 
or Rebell in Action; Neither shall doe any 
other thing to the danger, or prejudice of 
the Armie, or being acquainted therewith, 
shall conceale the same from the Chiefe 
Officer, upon Paine of death. Onely such 
4s shall be avowed, and warranted thereunto 
by me, or those that command the Armie in 
my Absence, may speake, conferre, have In- 
telligence, or converse with the Enemy, or 
Rebell, for the Advantage of His Majesties 
Service. 

Revolting to the Enemie. 

ll. Noman shall runne to the Enemy, or 
Rebell, that is in Action; or Depart the 
Amy, from the Garrison, or Colours, with- 
out licence, upon paine of death. 

Departing from Captaine. 

Bre No Souldier shall depart from his 
-_—" without Licence, though he serve 

ill in the Army, upon paine of death. 
ieee 





gon sare ; 
: Suitable, 2 Communication, intercourse. 
viously a misprint for “ receiving.” 








Entring, or going out of the Campe by 
unusuall wayes. 
13. No man shall enter, or goe out of the 
Army, or Garrison, but by ordinarie wayes ; 
upon paine of death. 


Watchword. 


14. No man shall make knowne the 
Watchword to the Enemy, or any other, but 
by Order; nor give any Word, other than is 
given by the Officer, on paine of death. 


Sentinell and Watch. 


15. No man being set Sentinell by his 
Officer, shall Sleepe, depart or forsake his 
place, without being Relieved, or drawne off 
by the Officer that placed him: Nor any 
other Person being placed upon his Watch, 
shall neglect his Duty Commanded by his 
Officer, upon paine of death. 


Drawing sword after the Watch set. 

16. No man shall presume to draw his 
Sword, without order, after the watch is set, 
upon paine of death. 

False Alarm or Noyse in the night. 

17. No man shall give a false Alarme, or 
discharge a peece® in the night, or make any 
noyse without lawfull cause, upon paine of 
death. 

Murther or private quarrell. 

18. No man shall commit any Murther, 
or Kill any Person, or draw Bloud of any, 
or draw any Sword in private Quarrell, with 
intent to offer violence within the Campe, 
or Garrison, upon paine of death. 

Officers of the Watch suffering Duells. 

19. No Corporall, or other Officer, Com- 
manding the Watch, shall wittingly suffer 
a Souldier to goe forth to Private Fight, 
upon paine of death. 

Seditious words. 

20. No person shall rehearse seditious 
Words in the presence of private Souldiers 
without Order, upon paine of death. 

Valawfull Assembly. 

21. No persons shall make any unlawfull 
Assembly, or be present or Assisting there 
unto, upon paine of death. 


Mutinous Demand of Pay. 

22. No man shall Demand Money, with 
an unlawfull Assembly, or by other way, 
tending to Mutinie more especially, upon 
Marching towards an Enemy, or upon the 


4 Off. 5 Musket, etc. 
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Execution of any Enterprize, on paine of 
death. 
Abuse to bringers in of Victuall. 

23. No man shall Out-rage, or doe any 
violence to any that comes to bring Victualls 
to the Army or Garrison, upon paine of 
death. 


Deceit in Victuall, or Ammunition. 


24. No provider, Keeper, or Officer of His 
Majesties Victuall, or Ammunition shall wil- 
fully corrupt, or imbeazell any part thereof, 
or give any false Account to the Lieutenant 
Generall, with a purpose to deceive His 
Majestie, or to hinder the Service, upon 
paine of death. 

False Muster. 


25. No Souldier in Musters shall answere 
for an other, or take two Payes, or Muster 
in a false name to defraude His Majestie, 
upon paine of death. 


Spoyle, or Sale of Ammunition, 


26. No person shall Sell, Spoyle, or Carry 
away any Ammunition, upon paine of death. 
Selling or pawning of Armes. 

27. No Souldier shall Sell, or lay to 
Pawne his Horse, or Hackney, or any part 
of his Furniture, Armes, or Apparell, for 
any Respect, or pretence of want whatsoever, 
upon paine of death. 


Robbery, or Stealth. 


28. No man shall Steale, or take by 
Force any Treasure, Victuall, or Ammuni- 
tion, of His Majesties; Or take by Force, or 
Steale from any Person, any Money, Armes, 
Apparrell, or other Goods, being above the 
value of twelve pence, in Miarching, Campe, 
or Garrison, upon paine of death. 

Betraying Castles, Forts, &c. 

29. No man shall deliver any Towne, 
Castle, Fort, or Sconce,6 without warrant: 
or Depart from any Strait, or Passage, which 
he is Commanded to make good ; or take Pas- 
port of the Enemy, or any Rebell in Action ; 
or make any ignominicious [sic] Composition 
with the Enemy, upon paine of death. 

Flying from Colours, &c. 


30. No man shall throw away his Armes, 
or Abandon his Ensigne,’ Cornet,’ or Guidon,? 
6 A small fort, or earth-work, to defend a 
ford, pass, gate-way, etc. 
The flag of a body of Infantry soldiers. 
Later it also signified the person who carried 


or Fly away in any Battaile, or Skirmish, 
upon paine of death. 

Departing a mile from the Armie. 
31. No man shall departe a mile ont of 


the Armie, or Campe, without licence, upon 
paine of death. 
Breach of Order in Chase, éc. 

52. No Souldier shall breake his Order,” 
to follow Rout,!! or Chase,!2 or to seeke any 
Prey, or Spoyle, except lhe be Commanded 
by such as have authority, or further then 
he is so Commanded, upon paine of death. 


=o 





| 
Purloyning of Prey, or Spoyle. 

33. No Officer, or Souldier, whensoever any 
Prey, or Spoyle shall be taken from the Re 
bells, either when the Army is in the Field, or | 
by any Residing in the Garrison, shall at- | 
tempt to imbeazell, or purloyne any part 
thereof, but shall endeavour themselves to the 
utermost of their powers, to keep the same 
together, to be disposed at the direction of 
me the Lieutenant Generall, or any other by 
me thereunto Authorized, upon paine of 
death. 


Ransoming of Prisoners. 


34. No Captaine, Officer, or Souldier, or 
any other that shall take any prisoner, shall 
presume to deliver him upon any Ransome, 
or Conceale him, but within Foure and 
Twenty houres, he shall make the same 
knowne unto me, or other Chiefe Commander, 
and deliver the same _ prisoner under the | 
Charge of the Provost Marshall, upon paine | 
of death. 

Rape. 

35. No man shall Ravish, or Force, any 

Woman, upon paine of death. 





} 

Burning of Houses, corne, ce. | 

36. No Souldier shall Burne any House, | 

or Lodging, or Burne, or wilfully Spoile, | 

any Corne, Ship, or Boate, or Carriage, or 

any other thing, that may Serve for the Pro- 

vision of the Armie, or his Garrison, with 

out he be Commanded so to doe by me or 

some Principall Officer of the Armie, upon 
Paine of death. 


soldiers. Later it also signified the person who | 
carried it. 
9A small flag or pennon of a Troop of 
mounted soldiers. Later it also signified the 
person who carried it. 
10 ie. leave the ranks. : 
11 A pack or company of wolves was called 
a “ rowte.” 





it. 
8 The flag or “ colour ” of a body of mounted 


12 Any hunted animal. 
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Resisting Provost Marshalls, or other 
Officers. 

37. No man shall Resist, or Offend any 
Provost Marshall, or other Officer in the 
Execution of his Office, by rescuing Offenders, 
upon Paine of death. 

Breaking of Prison. 

38. No man that is Committed, 

breake Prison, upon Paine of death. 
Adultery. 

39. No man shall Commit Adultery, or 
Fornication, upon Paine of Imprisonment, 
Banishment from the Armie, or such other 
Penaltie, as by the Marshalls Court shall be 
thought meet. 


shal] 


Violence. 

40. No man shall Beat, Threaten, or dis- 
honestly touch any Man, Woman, or Child, 
upon Paine of Punishment, according to the 
quality of the offence. 

Boyes or Women. 

41. No Souldier, serving on Foot, shall 
carrie!’ any Boy, nor any Woman shall be 
suffered to follow the Armie, upon Paine of 
such punishment, as shall be inflicted by me 
the Lievtenant Generall, or other officer. 


Drunkennes. 


42. Every Souldier, or Officer, that shall 
be found drunk, shall be committed to Prison 
for the first offence, and if he fall into the 
Second time, being a Private Souldier, he 
shall, besides his Imprisonment, forfeit two 
moneths Pay: If he be an Officer, He shall 
loose his place. The third time, a Common 
Souldier, shall have such greater Punish- 
ment as a Marshall Court shall order. 


Affronts and Challenges. 


43. No man shall give any Disgracefull 
words or Commit any Act, to the Disgrace 
of any person in the Armie, Garrison, or 


diers, which ought to subject themselves to 


Marshall Discipline. And they that Pro- 
voke them, shall be Proceeded with all, as 
Breakers of good Discipline, and Enemies to 
the good Successe of the Service. 

Weake Companies. 
44. No Captaine shall through Corrup- 
tion, or wilfull, or grosse negligence suffer 
his Company to grow weake, upon Paine of 
Imprisonment, losse of his Place, and igno- 
minous Banishment from the Armie. 

Deceit in Musters. 
45. No Captaine, Lieutenant, or other 
Officer of the Armie, shall in the Tender, or 
Presentment of their Musters, Use any 
Fraud, Practise, or Deceit, whereby the 
Muster-master, his Deputies, or the Commis- 
saries, may be misled, mistaken, or Pre- 
vented of the due understanding of the true 


Estate of that Company, upon Paine of 
losse of his Place, and such other Igno- 
minious Punishment, as by a Marshalls 
Court shall be thought meet. 
Vnequall Cheques.4 
46. No Muster-Master shall either for 
Favour, Friendship, or by other respect 


whatsoever, impose a lesse, or greater Cheque 
upon the COaptaine, or Officer, then his 
Default shall justly merit, or any Cheque at 
all, where no Defect, or Default, shall 
appeare upon due view taken of the Com- 
pany: and that no Cheque shall be imposed 
by Discretion without View, upon paine that 
every offender, who shall be found to trans- 
gresse in all, or any part of this Article, 
shall forfeit his place which he holdeth, and 
be further subject to such Corporall, or 
Pecuniary punishment, as by the Discretion 
of a Marshall Court shall be thought con- 
venient. 


Defects certified, not Supplyed. 
47. Every Captaine shall have a List of 





any part thereof upon Paine of Imprison- 
ment, Publike Disarming, and Banishment 
from the Armie, as men for ever disabled to 
carrie any Armes. And as I do forbid all 
men under my Command to renew any old 
Quarrells, or to begin any new, So I doe 
acquit and discharge all men that have 
Quarrells offered, or Challenge made to them. 
of all Disgrace, or Opinion of any disadvan- 
tage since they doe but the duties of Soul- 


otinneteeee 








3 ice. “be accompanied by.” As_ this 
‘ Specifically applies to the “ foot” soldier, it 
18 presumed that the “ mounted ” soldier was 


> 


all the Defaults in Apparell, Armes, or 
Trayning, Certified by the Muster-Master, or 
| the Commissaries Authorized for Musters, 
| sent unto him, Attested under their hands: 
whereupon the said COaptaine shall pre- 
sently!5 take Order, that the same be fully 
Supplied, before the Muster then next ensu- 
ing such notice given him thereof: and every 
Captaine failing in his Duty herein, shall, 
for the First Neglect, have one Months Pay 
defalked!6 out of his Entertainment,!? And 





14 Stoppages of pay. 15 At once, 16 Deducted. 
17 Provision for the support of persons in 





per: 


iitted to “carry ” a boy, as horse-keeper. 











service, especially soldiers, i.e. pay or wages. 
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if he continue the said Neglect without 

Amending, and Supplying the same, he shall 

be discharged of his Place, and Command. 
Neglect in Trayning. 

48. All Captaines shall be diligent in 
Training their Companies, and shall be care- 
full in Governing them well, and in provid- 
ing for them according to the Orders Pub- 
lished for the Musters: and also, shall see 
in all Services, that they doe the Duties of 
Souldiers, as they will hope for Favour or 
Advancement, or escape ignominious Dis- 
placing from their Charges. 

Armes Vnfizt.18 

49. No Souldier shall appeare with his 

Armes Un-Fixt, or Un-Decently kept, upon 


paine of punishment, according to the 
Officers good Discretion. 
Defect of Armes. 
50. No Souldier shall come, not fully 


armed, to his Colours, being to Warch 

[March], or to be Exercised, upon paine of 

being punished, according to Discretion. 
Non-Residence in Garrison. 

51. No Captaine, or Officer, shall with- 
out expresse Licence, in that behalfe signified, 
remaine, or abide forth!9 of his Place, 
Assigned unto him by me for his Garrison, 
upon paine of death. 

Orderly quarter. 

52. All Captaines, or other Officers, that 
for the time, shall have Command of Troope, 
or Company, shall see them Orderly quar- 
tered, as they are appointed, and as they 
are Commanded, upon paine of the Losse of 
their Places. 

Silence. 

53. Every Private man, and Souldier, 
upon paine of Imprisonment, shall keepe 
Silence, when the Army is to take Lodging, 
or when it is Marching, or Imbattailling,2 
so as the Officers may be heard, and their 
Commandements executed. 

Goods of the dead. 

54. No man shall Spoile, or take the 
Goods of any that Dyeth, or is Killed in Ser- 
vice, upon paine of Restoring double the 
Value. But the Goods of such as die in the 
Armie, or Garrison, if they make any Will 
by Word, or Writing, shall be disposed of, 
according to their Will. If they make no 


18 i.e. stripped—not ready for immediate use. 
19 Ontside the bounds. 
20 Forming in battle array. 








Will, shall be distributed to the Hurt, sick, 
and Poore, of the Company, whereof the 
Souldier was, or shall goe to the Hospital] 
of the Army, 


Buying, or taking to Pawne of Armes, 


55. No Inhabitants in Towne, or Coun- 
trey, shall presume to Buy, or take to 
Pawne, any Horse, or Hackney of any Soul- 
dier, or any part of his Furniture, Armes, 
or Apparell, for any respect, or pretence 
whatsoever, upon paine of forfeiting the 
double value thereof, and to suffer Imprison- 
ment, untill he shall restore the Goods so 
unduely Bought, or taken in Pawn. 


Loosing of Armes by Negligence. 


56. If any Horseman shall lose his Horse, 
or Hackney; or Footman, any part of his 
Armes, by Negligence, or Lewdnesse, whereby 
he shall be unable to discharge the Dutie of 
his Place, then untill he shall recover the 
same, or furnish himselfe with as good, he 
shall remaine in the state and condition of a 
Pioner,#! or sustaine further punishment at 
my Discretion, or other Officer thereunto 
authorized. 


Vnwholesome Victualls. 


57. No Victualer shall presume to issue, 
or sell unto any of the Army, unsound, un- 
savorie, or unwholesome Victuals, upon 
paine of Imprisonment and such other pun- 
ishment, as by a Marshall Court shall be 
thought fit to be imposed on him, or them, 
that shall so offend. 


Vnseasonable houres at Victualling houses. 
58. No Victualer shall entertaine Soul- 


diers at unseasonable Houres, upon paine of 
being severely punished. 
Souldiers not to be Victuallers. 

59. No Souldier shall be a Victualler, 
without the consent of the Chiefe of the 
Army, on paine of punishment according to 
Discretion. 


Captaines not to give Pasport. 
60. No Oaptaine shall og Pasport to 


any Officer, or Souldier under his Command 
without my leave. 


Casheering of Souldiers. 
61. No Captaine, or other Officer of the 


Army shall discharge, or Cashier, any Soul- 
dier entred in His Majesties List of this His 








21 A labourer employed in an army to level 
| roads, dig mines, cast up trenches, etc. 
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Army, without my Privitie? and allowance, 
and my speciall Warrant in that behalfe; 
unlesse it be by the privitie and allowance 
of the Officers of the Musters upon the Pub- 
like dayes of Mmster. 

Entertaining Run-awayes. 

62. No Inhabitant of Citie, Towne, or 
Countrey, shall presume to receive any Soul- 
dier into their Service, not having sufficient 
Authoritie, neither shall any conceale, or hide 
any such Run-away, or use meanes to convey 
them out of the Kingdome, or to any other 
secret Place, but shall apprehend all such, 
and deliver them over to the Provost Mar- 
shall, upon paine of Imprisonment, as shall 
be thought fit by the chief Commander to be 
inflicted. 

Detecting, &c., of Offenders. 

63. All Captaines, Officers, and Souldiers, 
shall doe their indeavours to detect, Appre- 
hend, and bring to Punishment all Offenders, 
and shall assist the Officers of the Army for 
that Purpose, as [ ? or] they will answer their 
Slacknesse, and be censured in the Mar- 
shalls Court. 


Faults in generall, provided against. 


64. All other Faults, Disorders, and 
Offences, that are not mentioned in these 
Articles, shall be Punished according to the 
Generall customes, and Lawes of Warre; 
and therefore it is by me commanded, that al] 
men looke to their charge, and he that hath 
no charge, to looke to his owne carriage, as 
he will answer the contrary. 


65. Finally, the Marshall of the Armie, 
the Iudge Marshall, the Captaines of Horse 
and Foot in his Majesties Pay, and all other 
His Majesties Officers in this Kingdome, 
whom it may concerne, are hereby required 
to observe these Lawes, and to see them put 
in due Execution from time to time. 

These Lawes and Orders I require every 
Captaine in the Armie to cause to be read 
in the head of their several Companies forth- 
with, and the chiefe Officers of every Regi- 
ment are required to see to the careful per- 
formance and observation as well of his 

Irection, as of all the said Lawes and 

ders. 

Ormond Ossory. 


FINIS. 


@ Participation in the knowledge of some- 
thing private or secret, usually implying 
concurrence or consent. 

% Conduct, behaviour. 











HE BATTLE OF WATERLOO.—When 
Captain William Siborne (1797-1849) 
was collecting information for his ‘ History 
of the War in France and Belgium in 1815’ 
(1844) and his famous model of Waterloo, he 
sent out a questionnaire to various Officers 
who were present at the battle, along with 
an engraved map, which they were asked to 
mark. Many of the replies are preserved at 
the British Museum (Add. is. 34,704) 
among them one (f. 274) from Lieut.-Col. 
John Pasley Dirom (1794-1857) who had 
been in the Grenadier Guards. He wrote to 
Siborne from 21 Usher’s Island, Feb. 27, 
1835, as follows :— 


Sir—In answer to your communication of 
yesterday, I give you my recollections of the 
battle [of Waterloo] at the period you mention, 
and shall be happy if these are of any use to 
you in the laudable and laborious task you 
have undertaken. 

I must first premise that the fog, occasioned, 
I presume, by the smoke, had become so dense 
that I could not see beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of the position occupied by the 
lst Brigade of Guards at the time you have 
taken for your model; which has always struck 
me as the reason why Major Gowlen and other 
regimental officers have not only ascribed the 
victory as more particularly owing to their own 
battalions or brigades than could have been 
the case, but have even endeavoured [to show?] 
from that other Regiments did not do what 
they are well known to have done. 

I have put a X at the place where I conceive 
the Ist Foot Guards (2nd and 3rd battalions) 
was at the time stated, but feel no confidence 
whatever as to my accuracy on that head. The 
ground, I think, had a crop of wheat, rye, or 
oats on it. 

With regard to our formation, that of the 
Imperial Guard, and what took place, I feel 
as certain as if it had occurred yesterday. 

The Brigade had been formed in line four 
deep and ordered to lie down. When the 
Imperial Guard came in sight the men were 
desired to stand up, and cautioned at the same 
time not to fire without orders. The Imperial 
Guard advanced in close column with ported 
arms, the officers of the leading divisions in 
front drawing their swords. The French 
column showed no appearance of having 
suffered on their advance, but seemed as regu- 
larly formed as if at a field day. When they got 
within a short distance, we were ordered to 
make ready, present, and fire. The effect of 
our volley was evidently most deadly. The 
French columns appeared to stagger, and, if 
I may use the expression, convulsed; part 
seemed inclined to advance, part halted and 
fired, and others, more particularly towards 
the centre and rear of the columns, seemed to 
be turning round. At this moment our line 
was ordered to charge, as I always supposed, 
by the Duke of Wellington himself, om was 
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there immediately in our rear. On our advance, 
the whole of the French columns turned round 
and made off. We were shortly after ordered 
to take up the usual pace and form columns 
of companies without halting. As soon as we 
had done so, several Regiments of light cavalry 
passed us at full speed in pursuit of the enemy. 
J. M. Buttocu. 


KE AND HALLEY FAMILIES.— 
While in Washington D.C., some months 
ago, I had opportunity, one evening, to visit 
the Library of Congress, where I saw the 
work following : 
Molyneux, William: Dioptrica nova; second 


edition. London: Printed for Benj. Tooke, at 
the Middle-Temple Gate, in Fleet-Street, 
MDCCIX. 


In an ‘‘ Appendix,” 
says, in part: 

Whilst this Book was in the Press my Affairs 
were such, that I could not attend the Perusal 
and Correction thereof, but therein have made 
use of my Friend, Mr. E. Halley, who was 
willing to do me that Service. 


p. 295, Molyneux 


Then follow some comments by Molyneux 
regarding Halley’s addition of a ‘‘ Proposi- 
tion of his own,’’ relative to the subject of 
the book. 

Incidentally, one sees here another instance 
of Halley’s readiness to help his friends, 
even at considerable pains to himself. 

It is a curious coincidence if the publisher, 
Benjamin Tooke, was not related to Halley’s 
wife, Mrs. Mary Halley, born Tooke. Such 
of my notes on the Tooke family as are 
available to me, at this writing, do not refer 
to the Christian name ‘‘ Benjamin.’’ 
Cf. 10 S. viii. 221, 373; 12S. xi. 532; clvi. 
287, for additional information on the Tooke 
and Halley families. 

E. F. MacPIke. 

Chicago. 


HANGING LONDON.--Lansdowne Pas- 
sage, at the foot of Hay Hill, is now 
closed to the public. Access to Curzon 
Street is by the paved way on the south 
side of what was the garden of Lansdowne 
House, leading to the flight of steps in 
Curzon Street referred to in a previous note. 
Nos. 39 and 40, Berkeley Square, are to 
be demolished for flats. These are on the 
west side. No. 1, Berkeley Square, has had 
the ground floor altered to a shop-front, 
The Burlington Hotel in Old Burlington 
Street, which extends back to Cork Street, is 
being pulled down for flats and business pre- 
mises. 





‘ ‘ 
Readers’ Queries. 
A LOST ELIZABETHAN PLAY ABOUT 
PALAMEDES.—In a MS. collection of 
epigrams by William Percy is the following: 
An Audience catching at comfits at a Playe, 
Caluus to shew Ulysses in a Playe, 
For barren salt, did good comfits spred, 
Where he should have made their growth 
to staye 
The comfits made the corne to lift its hed. 
The collection is dated 1610, but some of 
the epigrams are certainly early, one at least 
being of 1594/5. I was puzzled by this, as 
I had never heard a story of Ulysses sowing 
or scattering salt. Later I found a passage 
in ‘ Hastward Hoe,’ Act I., Scene ii., where 
the sensible Mildrid is dissuading hér foolish 
sister Girtred from making a marriage above 
her station : 

I heard a Scholler once say, that Ulisses when 
he counterfetted himselfe madde, yoakt cattes, 
and foxes, and dogges togither to draw his 
plowe, whilst he followed and sowed salt. 

The note on this in the edition by Pro 
fessor Julia Hamlet Harris (Yale Studies 
in English) refers to Hyginus, Fable 95: 
Ulysses when he feigned madness yoked a 
horse and an ox together iand ploughed the 
sand. The editor adds ‘‘ Mildrid is making 
her own version of the story.’’ It seemed to 
me that Mildrid was probably referring to 
the same version as that in William Percy’s 
epigram, but I must confess that my own 
ignorance was such that I still did not know 
what the story was, or when Ulysses feigned 
madness. I found the clue at last in Nashe’s 
‘The Unfortunate Traveller’: ‘‘ You alone, 
with Palamed, can pry into Ulysses mad 
counterfeting.’’ By looking up Palamedes 
in a classical dictionary I found the story 
that Ulysses tried to evade the summons to 
join the Greek host in attacking Troy by 
pretending to be mad and ploughing the sand 
with an ox and a horse yoked together, and 
that the wise Palamedes discovered the trick 
by laying the infant Telemachus before the 
plough. Ulysses in revenge falsely accused 
Palamedes of treachery and incited the 
Greek army to stone him to death. No Eliza- 
bethan play on the subject is mentioned in 
Sir Edmund Chambers’s ‘ The Elizabethan 
Stage.’ Are there any other traces of such 
a play? 








M. H. Dopps. 
ED FRIARS.—Who were these, and why 





W. H. Hammonp. 


were they socalled? Did any red appur- 
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' ing the origin of barbs on hooks. 
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tenance form part of their clothing? 
L, A. E. 


p Uc COUNTESS OF BEDFORD.—John 
Downe wrote to Sir Henry Goodere, 23 
Feb., 1601/2: ‘‘. . . I hope somebody else 
hath had the ill-luck to tell you first, that 
the young Bedford is dead.’’ (Gosse, ‘ J. 
Downe,’ i., p. 110). Is anything else known 
of Lucy Bedford’s son? When and where 
was he born ? 
B. H. N. 


H-HOOKS IN NORTH AMERICA. — 
In the course of the study of an ethno- 
graphic distribution of fish-hooks in North 
America, I am faced with a problem regard- 
I know the 
specimens contained in the principal museums 
of Europe and America; but I am sure some 
of the smaller museums, +00, must have 
ancient barbed hooks of the American abori- 
gines hidden away in some corner. Can any 
of your readers give me any information 
regarding such hooks? If possible, the in- 
formation should be detailed. I shall be 
grateful to anyone who will kindly write to 
me on this subject. 
Brren BoneErRdJEA. 
c/o Thos. Cook & Son, 
Budapest, Hungary. 


BIBLE, AUTHORISED VERSION. 
—I read with surprise that no confer- 
ence or ecclesiastical commission ever 


authorised the Bible of 1611, known for | 


short as the ‘‘ A.V.’’ It was ordered to be 
made at the Hampton Court Conference of 
1604, but there the sanction seems to have 


speaks of ‘‘a popular appellation’’ and 
adds : 


The Great Bible, 1540, and Bishop’s Bible 
(after 1572) actually bore on their titles 
“authorized and appointed,” but that of 1611 
has never claimed to be “ authorized.” 


_As a matter of fact, it has in millions of 
title-pages. The Dictionary gives ‘‘ Author- 


ized Version of the Bible,” but no date when | 


this description was first used. It is 
“ Authorised” in modern Bibles published 
by the Oxford University Press and Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, the King’s printers, 
and | suppose they know how to spell. Have 
they modernised the “‘z”’ out of existence 
4% & concession to the unlearned reader? 

W soon was the verdict of the people strong 
enough to lead to the appearance of the 
authorisation now regarded as a matter of 





EP Belli.” 
stopped. A note in the ‘ Oxford Dictionary ’ 





course on the title-page? The Translators 
offered their work, when it was published, to 
King James. In 1611 no Parliament, I be- 
lieve, was sitting, to approve of it, and the 
subsequent ones were strongly opposed to the 
King and, perhaps, unwilling to give their 
approval to a Bible due to his influence. Or, 
to use the phrase of ‘‘ The Translators to the 
Reader,’’ was the lack of official sanction 
due to ‘‘ many exceptions and cavillations ’’ ? 
I have no information on the points I have 
raised. SENEX. 


OHN BELLI.—John Belli, b. in England 
of a noble Italian family, probably of 
Viterbo, his mother being a lady of Spanish 
origin named Bivar; entered Bast India 
Co.’s service and became private secretary 
to Warren Hastings; m. at Lucknow, 20 
Nov., 1781, Elizabeth Stuart, widow of 
Bryan Glover, free merchant (he was bur. 
18 Mar., 1780), and dau. of John Cockerell 
of Bishop’s Hall, and his wife, Frances, dau. 
of John Jackson of Clapham, Surrey (who 
was nephew of Samuel Pepys). John Belli’s 
son, Wm. Hallows Belli (1789-1875) was in 
the Bengal Civil Service from 1807 to 1848, 
and was sometime Collector of Burdwan. 
John’s daughters married Archbishop How- 
ley of Canterbury ; E. Horsley Palmer, M.P. ; 
and Sir C. E. Carrington, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
M.P., ete. 

Dates, etc., of John Belli’s birth and death 
are asked for. It is curious that the latest 
book (a very large one by Mr. A. M. Davies) 
on Warren Hastings, has no mention of him, 
save an _ incidental reference indexed as 


H. B. 





BASUREMENT OF THOUGHT.—What 
published work is there on this subject, 
and can anyone give examples from autobio- 
graphies or letters illustrating the rapidity 
with which a long series of thoughts and 
images can pass through the mind? An ex- 
ample of what I mean may be useful: it 
occurs in Charles Darwin’s Autobiography, 
at p. 8 in the abridged ‘ Life’ by his son: 
I often became quite absorbed and once, 
whilst returning to school on the summit of 
the old fortifications round Shrewsbury, which 
had been converted into a public foot-path with 
no parapet on one side, I walked off and fell 
to the ground, but the height was only seven or 
eight feet. Nevertheless, the number of 
thoughts which passed through my mind 
during this very short, but sudden and wholly 
unexpected fall, was astonishing, and seem 
hardly compatible with what physiologists 
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have, I believe, proved about each thought! 
requiring quite an appreciable amount of time. 
A. L. A. 
‘HANGES IN KIEV. — In ‘ Moscow 
Mirage,’ by Rubin, a book written since 
the War, the author goes to Kiev and, speak- 
ing of the main street, says (p. 270): 

The Krestchatik of old—the most fashionable 
street in all Russia, the stores laden with 
treasures from all parts of the world, its 
display-windows veritable art galleries—had 
disappeared. In its place was a street of 
boarded-up windows and shattered panes, of 
filth and rubbish. No troikas dashed along the 
roadway. No gay men and women promenaded 
in silk and satin, furs and jewels. 

Was the Krestchatik really the most 
fashionable street in Russia in the time of 
the Czars? Was there no street in St. 
Petersburg or Moscow to equal or even to 
surpass it? And has its impressiveness been 
diminished in any way by a crime against 
humanity, if indeed the report be true that 
the cathedral of St. Michael has been pulled 
down by the Bolsheviks? Such a deed will 
not be atoned for, even if they restore the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, St. Michael’s twin 
sister, or the Renaissance church of St. 
Andrew, as it is said they hope to do. If 
the white walls and classic campanile of St. 
Michael’s, its many-coloured domes and forest 
of glittering crosses are not actually visible 
from the extreme end of the Krestchatik, 
at any rate there must be a view of them 
from the top windows of the houses on the 
east side of the street. We in London have 
little right to point the finger of scorn at 
Vandals; at this moment a priceless square 
with its trees is being destroyed close to 
South Kensington Station, so that a cinema 
may be built; a garden with trees, a few 
minutes’ walk away, has been obliterated so 
that flats may be erected on the site; and, 
as was duly chronicled in ‘N. and Q.,’ a 
square in Chelsea has lately been dimin- 
ished by about a fourth as an open space. 
But even our sins against light and intelli- 
gence and beauty, great as they are in the 
aggregate, would pale into insignificance 
before the destruction of the church of St. 





the fateful campaign of 1812. In the fiush 
of victory he surrounded it with three thov- 
sand diamonds and sixteen chrysolites and 
set it up in the dim-lit cathedral where, ’tis 
said, the patriotic peasants used to kiss jt 
with such fervour that sometimes the dia 
monds remained in their mouths. 

It is superfluous to ask where the diamonds 
are today, but where is the icon? The 
Virgin of Vladimir and our Lady of Kazan 
may have had great prestige in Russia bh. 
cause they were associated with the great 
Russian victories over the Tatars and the 
Poles, but the Western European will feel 
more interest still in the icon of St. Michael 
and the Dragon for the part that it played 


fall of Napoleon. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG, 


ANKES OF BANK NEWTON AND 
WINSTANLEY. — Can any of your 
readers furnish evidence of the descent of 
the Bankes family of Winstanley Hall, 
Lanes., from the family of Banke of Bank 
Newton, Yorks. ? 
James Bankes, who bought Winstanley in 
1596, is given in the printed pedigrees 
(Whitaker’s ‘ Hist. of Craven,’ Foster's 
‘Yorkshire Pedigrees,’ Gregson, et all.) as 
the son of William Bankes, a cadet of Bank 
Newton, but this unsupported statement, in 
view of the inaccuracy of the pedigree re 
corded by Dugdale in 1665, requires substan- 
tiation. 


E. B. G. 


AINFORTH.—I am anxious to get into 
touch with any relatives or descendants 
of Lt.-Colonel William Rainforth, who died 
10 Mar., 1870, and who was present at the 
Battle of Waterloo as a Lieutenant in the 
35th Foot Royal Sussex Regiment. I believe 
he had a son (unmarried), Major Thomas 
Rainforth, who served in the first Zulu cam- 
paigns in the South Wales Borderers. 


R, A. Watker. 


PORGED LETTERS OF GOLDSMITH. — 
In her edition of Goldsmith’s Letters 





Michael. Its well-preserved mosaics were of 
the twelfth century; on one of its frescoes 
was perhaps the oldest representation of an 


Katharine C. Balderston prints eight which 
it is pretty decisively shown are forgeries. 


sth University Press, 1928) Dr. 


iconostasis; there was a chapel and silver | Has any attempt ever been made to date 


reliquary consecrated to St. Barbara, and 
most important of all, there was a tiny 
Raphaelesque picture of St. Michael stand- 
ing above the dragon with drawn sword, 
which the Czar Alexander wore all through 


|these forgeries or trace to their origin, o 
|to connect them, by the handwriting of 
brome with forgeries of other authors 
letters ? 

R. L. Y. 


in the familiar Moscow campaign and the , 
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‘““aVOTOURS DES PLEINTES.”’ 
(clxix. 10, 50). 


que twelfth and thirteenth century law- 
clerks, whose writings are the main 
sources of our knowledge of the legal insti- 
tutes and procedure prevailing during that 
period, wrote for their own and immediately 
succeeding generations ; and it is not surpris- 
ing that their works do not deal professedly 
with legal instruction and the emoluments 
of office. Official records of case law and the 
various rotuli remain our most reliable 
authorities: but there may be statements in 
local records or in the annals of religious cor- 
porations and early guilds concerning the 
settlement of suits, quarrels and complaints 
arising through the litigiousness and acquisi- 
tiveness of their members which would be 
appropriate for settlement by auditores 
(avotours, bouchers, vowters, Masters of Re- 
quests?). Such references, even if  inci- 
dental, might add something to our know- 
ledge of these auxiliary law officials. It was 
with these possible sources that the query 
was chiefly concerned. 

The terms avotours des pleintes and audi- 
tours are used synonymously in the Statuta 
Civitatis, London, 1285. In 1292, in res- 
ponse to a petition in Parliament for redress 
in a case of homicide, which had been re- 
moved from Westmorland to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the direction given is coram audi- 
tortbus fiat eis justicia—Rot. Parl. I. 49a. 
In 1406 bouchers in Chancery are, with 
others, enjoined to execute their office hon- 
estly—Rot. Parl. III. 588. In the time of 
Edward IV. the office was both onerous and 
honourable; twenty and even thirty years 
not being too much experience to qualify 
holders for their duties (Year Book, 9 
Edward 1V, Pasch. Term). They were 
adjusters of complaints and commissioners 
acting in a judicial capacity. Their pro- 
fessional education was in the fifteenth cen- 
tury equal to that of the Masters, and was 
proven by testimonial and apparently by 
examination. As ‘‘ apprentices of the law ”’ 
(potential barristers) they would be brought 
under the regular discipline and curricula of 
the time. They are seen in the thirteenth 
century enjoying, like the Masters in Chan- 
cery, 4 recognised position in the judicial 
system of the country. 

There does not seem to be any reason to 





doubt that their office was co-eval with that 
of the Masters themselves. Kerly, in his 
‘History of Equity,’ p. 59, states that the 
Masters in Chancery held an old and honour 
able office dating from before the Conquest 


' (see also Preamble to 13 Charles II., stat. i.). 


Giving this statement a generic interpreta- 
tion implying that there were in later Anglo- 
Saxon times law-officials, working under the 
Chancellor, whose duties corresponded to 
those allotted to the professional lawyers 
who ‘at a later time were termed Masters in 
Chancery, we may, confining ourselves to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with equal, 
or even greater, reasonableness, suggest the 
existence of a recognised number of lawyers 
(usually, but per accidens, in ecclesiastical 
orders) to whom special cases were referred 
by the monarch, council, or Parliament. 

Edward I directed that learned counsel 
were to be chosen for practice in the Courts 
from the Attornati and Apprentitii; others 
being excluded from such practice. (Rot. 
Parl. I. 84). This, even if a temporary 
expedient, marked an important stage in the 
development of legal practice. The writings 
of Glanvil, Matthew Paris, Bracton, and 
Fleta (Henry II to end of the reign of 
Edward I) show an increasing differentia- 
tion in the legal order, and the author of 
Fleta, Comm. Jur. Anglicani. (temp. 
Edward I) enumerates four classes (Bk, II. 
c. 37). ‘‘In curia regis sunt servientes, nar- 
ratores, attornati, at apprenticii.”” A clear 
and full account of each of these and what 
is known of their position is given in Cohen’s 
‘ History of the English Bar.’ Avotours, not 
being a distinct order of legal practitioners, 
do not call for notice in a Bar history. 
Equipment for practice in the Law demands 
knowledge and experience. Experience 
would be the chief recommendation for busi- 
ness, and in the case of avotours was most 
likely the specifying distinction. But experi- 
ence could not have sufficed without an ade- 
quate foundation of legal knowledge. There 
must therefore have been in England, be- 
tween the beginning of the twelfth century 
and the end of the thirteenth, a provision 
for professional study of the law. 

The inadequate pre-Norman laws and pro- 
cedure were consolidated by the reforms of 
Henry II into a much more efficient judicial] 
instrument, and court practice was greatly 
extended. 

The recognized law schools of London 
(inns of court in embryo) cannot be consid- 





ered to have been any later in their origin 
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than the close of the twelfth century. As |which was published in Blackwood’s Mage 
unofficial Inns of Law they were probably | zine for May, 1933. 
of equal antiquity with the unofficial schools Watter R. Cunuirre 


which caused the formation of our English | 
universities. On this subject see the article | A BYSSINIAN REPLIES (clxix. 116), -- 
on English Legal Education by Sir Edward | Perhaps I can add a few words to the 
Jenks in the Law Quarterly Review, Janu- | reminiscences of Ras Makonnen. In 1902 he 
ary, 1935, p. 164. If, as he considers prob- | came to London as Abyssinian representative 
able, the Inns of Court owe their origin to | at the coronation of King Edward VII. Sir 
guilds of practitioners, or as Holdsworth | John Harrington, then H.M. Minister at 
expresses it (‘ History of England,’ vol. ii., | Adis Ababa, accompanied him. Sir John 
497) to a body of Masters in the| was anxious to impress the Ras with the size 
Faculty of Laws giving lectures and instruct- | and greatness of London. He took him for 
ing their pupils in law and enforcing anja drive round the town to show him the 
inceptio after the manner of the mediaeval | sights: and when they got home he asked 
universities, the indication is that there were | him his opinion. ‘‘ A great city,’’ said the 
specialised instruction and practical train- | Ras, “ but how often did you take me along 
ing, in general principles and in case law. | the same street?’ Harrington was rather 
See also on Law schools in London in the} troubled, as evidently Makonnen had 
twelfth century, W. Page, ‘London, Its | thought he was being taken round and round 
Origin and Early Development,’ pp. 168-172. |the same line of streets, We suggested that 
Prescinding, for the present, from the! Sir John should choose a clear morning and 
other queries as to daily routine and emolu- | take him up to the top of a high building 
ments, such original authorities as Rotul. | and show him the extent of London. He did 
Parl. and the Year Books do certainly Sup | so, and I think they secured a vantage-point 
port the view that these avotours or auditours pe St. Paul’s. Harrington again asked him 
(auditores) were examiners of petitions, aS | what he thought of London. ‘‘ Yes,” said 
stated at p. 50, and also that the scope of | Makonnen, ‘‘it really is a great city.” 
reference within which they acted was ; ” , 
extended to final order and settlement. It Onsiow. 


does not appear whether these officers were| PNTRINS IN ROCHDALE PARISH 
whole-time men or were allowed to act in a REGISTER (clxix “85 119).—My father 
professional capacity outside process of | the Jate Edwin Dodds, and his friends, Her 
ner ge 4 hh mabe that nme bert Maxwell Wood and John Walton Robin- 

At is somewhat remarkable that our law | «on were much interested in parish registers, 
Dictionaries ancient and modern do not deal | .,.4 copied many in the counties of North- 
with the word avotours; although it is used | ymberland Durham and Camberlaeine 
in an important mediaeval statute. Auditor | y.oq to help them with the wok Sul 
is generally explained in its modern sense, | was g girl. Their explanation for defective 
which is restricted in comparison with its | ontries such as your correspondent quotes 


mediaeval use. Jacob’s Law Dictionary | . ; ‘ , ; 
(1732) refers to auditores assigned by the | "7 entries which did not contain the name 
= aa 7 |, of the parties, was that the clergymen or 


Court to audit and settle accounts in actions 
of account ‘‘ and other cases, who are proper parish clerks who should have made the 
- entries, did not write them into the register 
judges of the cause, and \pleas are made before a ten ol f th bat seen 
them.’’ This latter portion seems to agree |° + nag pr aod ra Resyegen Pie on 
with the avotours of Edward I. lio ? my ht * te i yee ied,” 
The genesis, growth, and transitory use of pry thet c Rese Smith age 
this Anglo-Norman-French law term avotour | . Thomas Brown's child bap.,”” and aan 
from the Latin auditor, and the part played | Mtending to write up the register afterwa c 
by pronunciation, might afford a not uninter- | 4 careless man might allow such notes be 
esting item of philological enquiry. accumulate for months, and when at last f 
R. B. Herpre, | cme to write up the register he would fin 
es ‘ |that he had forgotten the particulars 
HE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR: THE| Instead of taking the trouble to find out the 
‘“ DEATH-RIDE ” (clxix. 65, 102, 121). | names again from his parishioners, he merely 
—A particularly interesting account of the | copied out his notes as they stood. As 4 
‘“* Death-Ride’’ is given in an article with | proof that the entry was not always made 
the same title, by Lieut.-Colonel Whitton, | in the register at the time of the ceremony, 
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they pointed out that in some registers the 
clergyman made very frank comments on the 
character of the rishioner in the entry, 
which could scarcely have been written under 
the very eyes of the party concerned. Other 
clergymen wrote careful and elaborate Latin 
entries which must have taken some time 
to compose. These two last types of clergy 
were careful men, who wrote the register 
immediately after the ceremony, if not at 
the time, but a careless man might follow the 
same method not because he was going to 
make an elaborate entry, but because he 
neglected the register. This, of course, was 
only a theory, but it was formed by men of 
experience, and | think they were sometimes 
able to prove from the history of the parish 
that where the entries in the register were 
very much abbreviated and careless, the in- 
cumbent was either complained of as being 
“scandalous and drunken,’’ or was an 
absentee or in bad health. 
M. H. Donps. 


Home House, Kells Lane, 
Low Fell, Gateshead. 


EN JONSON QUERIES (clxix. 119).— 
3. Epitaph on Master Philip Gray. Sir 
Edward Grey of Howick and Morpeth Castle, 
was knighted by James I at Chillingham, 
9 May,.1617. His will was proved in 1631. 
His eldest son by his wife, Catherine, 
daughter of Roger le Strange of Hunstan- 
ton, Norfolk, was Philip Grey, who was 
admitted at Gray’s Inn 26 May, 1598, de- 
scribed as ‘‘ of Morpeth, gent.’’ He married 
Margaret, daughter and co-heiress of Robert 
Weetwood of Weetwood, Northumberland, 
and administration of his goods was granted 
to his younger brother, Edward Grey, on 10 
Feb., 1615/6. (‘ Northumberland County 
History,’ Vol. ii., pp. 351, 355). As far as 
dates go, Jonson might have written an epi- 
taph for this man, but I do not know whether 
there is any reason to connect the Greys of 

Howick with Ben Jonson. 

M. H. Donps. 


gr. MARY DAYS (clxix. 119).—This quo- 

tation of c. 1478 does not seem necessarily 
to imply days of abstinence; it may only 
Mean a number of fish to be found in a 
period of time between two of the commem- 
orations of the Blessed Virgin Mary; viz., 
Feb. 2, Purification; Mar. 25, Annunciation ; 
July 2, Visitation; Aug. 15, Assumption ; 
Sept. 8, Nativity. Someone acquainted with 
the run of salmon in the Derbyshire Wye 
may be able to tell which of the intervals 





between these Feast-days would be the most 
likely. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


** [TTEDGE-PREACHER, ”’ (clxix. 117). — 
Johnson in his Dictionary writes : 

Hedge, prefixed to any word, notes something 
mean, vile of the lowest class: perhaps from 
a hedge or hedge born man, a man without 
any known place of birth. 

He quotes Shakespeare, ‘L. L. L.,’ V. ii., 
545, where Sir Nathaniel is called ‘‘ the 
hedge-priest,’’ and gives two passages from 
Swift, where we have ‘a little hedge, con- 
temptible, illiterate vicar’’ and ‘‘ a person, 
who, by his style and literature, seems to 
have been the corrector of a hedge-press in 
Little Britain.”’ T. L. O. Davies, in his 
‘Supplementary English Glossary,’ quotes 


‘hedge-wine ’’ from Nicholas Breton, and 
compares ‘‘ hedge-priest,’’ ‘‘ hedge-tavern,”’ 
ete. 


Professor Weekley in his ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary ’ has, under ‘‘ hedge ’’: ‘‘ in com- 
pounds often disparaging, vagabond, found 
by the wayside, e.g., ‘ hedge-priest,’ ‘ hedge- 
school,’ the latter especially Irish. Cf. 
Dutch ‘haagpreek,’ earlier ‘-predikant,’ 
and obsolete *“ haeghpape’ (C. Kilian, ‘ Bty- 
mologicum Teutonicae (Dutch) Linguae,’ 
1620), priest without parish.’’ See also 
James Howell, ‘ Lexicon Tetraglotton.’ The 
Dutch ‘‘ haagpredikant ’’ seems a close paral- 
lel to ‘‘ hedge-preacher.’’ The latter word 
in the passage quoted at p. 117 of this vol- 
ume appears to be used in the contemptuous 
sense of itinerant preacher wifh no fixed 


cure of souls, though Sir Nathaniel, in 
Shakespeare, was apparently the parish 
priest. ‘‘ Hedge-school,’”” as Mr. Weekley 


says, is specially associated with Ireland. 
The ideal description of such an institution 
is in Hood’s ‘ Irish Schoolmaster.’ Thackeray 
in his diverting but very personal ‘ History 
of Dionysius Diddler’ writes under his first 
illustration representing Diddler when a 
student in the University of Ballybunion, 
‘That is Ballybunion University in the 
hedge.’’ 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


This, according to ‘ Dictionary of Slang, 
etc.,’ Farmer and Henley, 1912, was: Hedge- 
priest (or parson). A sham cleric, a black 
guard or vagabond parson, a couple beggar— 
l.e., performing irregular, hedge marriages. 
A hedge-priest (in Ireland) is a cleric admit- 
ted to orders directly from a ‘‘ hedge-school,’’ 
i.e., the open air, without having studied 
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theology. Before Maynooth—1795—men were 
admitted to ordination ere they left for the 
Continental colleges, so that they might re- 
ceive the stipend for saying Mass (1588). 
ALFRED WELBY. 


such a wan- 
See the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 


The commoner term for 
derer is ‘‘ Hedge-priest.”’ 
where he is described as an “‘ illiterate and 
uneducated priest, of inferior status.’’ Also 
in Shakespeare’s first play, ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ V. ii. 545, where such a shady indi- 
vidual is referred to as the ‘‘ pedant, brag- 
gart, hedge-priest.’’ Sometimes the refer- 
ence connotes a broken-down clergyman, de- 
prived of his benefice through some mis- 
conduct, and living on his wits. In Eliza- 
beth’s days the term also applied to a for- 
bidden Roman priest, surreptitiously recit- 
ing Mass, hearing confessions, and living in 
hiding. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


NCIENT GREEK ANECDOTE (clxix. 
119).—This story is among the Facetiae 
attributed to the Greek writer Hierocles, giv- 
ing the sayings and doings of the typical 
Ky Scholastions,’” student or pedant. The best 
known of these is that of the man who, hav- 
ing a house for sale, went about offering a 
stone (the modern version usually has a 
brick) as a sample of the building. Another 
tells us of the man who, hearing that a raven 
lived over two hundred years, kept one in 
order to test the truth of this. Another is 
of one who tried to teach his horse to do 
with less food, and complained that as soon 
as it had learned to eat nothing it died. Of 
the four writers of the name of Hierocles 
mentioned in the list on p. xxiv. of Sir 
Henry Stuart Jones’s new edition of Liddell 
and Scott, the collector of these anecdotes is 
assigned, with a query, to the fourth cen- 
tury a.p. The story of the funeral, about 
which S. asks, is No. 26 in the collection 
as printed at the end of a volume contain- 
ing notes by another Hierocles on the ‘‘ Car- 
mina Pythagorica,’’ London, 1673. The 
little child is not described as a daughter; 
its sex is left undetermined. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


()LDEST ROYAL BOROUGH (elxviii. 

444; clxix. 104, 139).—This is indeed a 
difficult question to answer. But there are, at 
any rate, some more modern authorities to 
consult than the books mentioned at the last 
reference. For instance, the two volumes of 
“British Borough Charters,’ the first edited 








by Ballard in 1913, and the second, edited, 
from his materials, by Professor James Tait 
many years later. In his essay, on ‘ Harly 
Municipal History in England’ (Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. x) Professor 
Tait tells us that we have no genuine pre 
Norman town charter, but that for the 
succeeding period more than three hundred, 
issued by the Crown and private lords before 
the end of the reign of King John, are set 
out in Ballard’s first volume. 

Dogmatic statements as to the age and 
relative priority of pre-Conquest royal 
boroughs are out the question. Their 
origin has engaged the brains of many of 
the most distinguished medievalists, and 
seems likely -to continue to do so. The essay 
mentioned above summarises and co-ordinates 
their views up to its date (1922). 

R. 8S. B. 


ETER BARFOOT AND JOHN WILKES 
OF WINCHESTER (clxix. 98).—There 
may be something about these printers in 
Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary of Printers’ and 
Plomer’s ‘ Dictionaries of Booksellers.’ 
R. S. B. 


OWNING PEDIGREES (clxix. 99). — 
There is one of the Downing branch, who 
took the name of Fullerton, in Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1846 ed., i. 453, which, 
however, is incorrect as regards Sir George 
Downing’s father, for whom see ‘ The Com: 
plete Baronetage,’ by G. E. C., iii., 279, and 
Muskett’s ‘Suffolk Manorial Families.’ 
There are several references to Downings in 
the Index to Burke’s volumes, including one, 
in vol. iii., p. 107, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Rev. Richard Downing of Knockgraf- 
ton, Tipperary, ‘‘ lineally descended from 
Fiachra, King of Munster,’”’ and other not- 
ables. This edition of Burke is not particu- 

larly reliable. 

R. S. B. 


JAMES 1: HIS RELIGION (clxix. 117).— 

I take the following from Somers Tracts, 
Scott’s Edition: though somewhere I have 
a contemporary pamphlet: ‘The Kings 
Majesties Speech to Parliament 19 day of 
March 1603’: 


At my first comming although I found but 
one religion, and that which by myself is pro 
fessed, publiquely allowed, and by law main 
tained: yet found I another sort of religion, 
besides a private secte, lurking within the 
bowels of this Nation. The first is the true 
religion, which by me is professed, and by the 
law established: the second is the falsely called 
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likes, but truly papistes; the third, which 
yt a secte rather than religion, is the 
puritanes ‘and novelists, who doe not so farre 
difer from us in points of religion, as in their 


confused forme of policie and parity, being 
ever discontented with the present government, 
and impatient to suffer any superioritie, which 
maketh their sect unable to be suffered in any 
well governed commonwealth. 

J. F. M. 


CENDANTS OF KING DUNCAN II 

(elxviii. 444). — William fitz Duncan, 
lord of Coupland, son of Duncan, King of 
Scots, by Ethreda, sister and in her issue 
co-heir of Alan, lord of Allerdale, was lord 
of Skipton in Craven in 1151. His wife 
Alice (or Adeliz) de Romilly, was younger 
sister and co-heir of Ranulf Meschin, lord of 
Coupland, and daughter of William Meschin, 
lord of Coupland (brother of Ranulf 1. 
Meschin, Earl of Chester), by his wife 
Cicely (afterwards married to Henry de 
Traches or Tracy), daughter and heir of 
Robert de Romilly, lord of Skipton in 
Craven; she survived him and married Alex- 
ander fitz Gerold. The eldest daughter, 
Cicely, married William, le Gros, Earl of 
York and afterwards Comte d’Aumale, lord 
of Holderness, who died on 20 Aug., 1179, 
without issue male; his son Geoffrey (Surt. 
Soc, cxxvi., pp. 55, 250) was perhaps illegiti. 
mate (ibid., 55 note 7). The second daughter, 
Amabel, lady of Coupland, married Reynold 
de Lucy, who was ill in January, 1198/9, 
and died about this time, not later than 1200; 
he was associated with Cumberland as early 
as 1158 and was ancestor of the lords of 
Egremont. The third daughter was Alice de 
Romilly, lady of Cockermouth and Allerdale, 
who died between 1212 and 1223 without 
issue; she married (1) Gilbert Pipard, an 
itinerant judge and baron of the Exchequer, 
who died at Brindisi in 1191, while on the 
Crusade, and (2) Robert de Curtenai, her 
husband in 1195, who died after going be 
yond the sea in 1209-10. The son, William 
de Egremont, was living in 1155, but died 
soon after. Hextilla or Histilla, wife of 
Richard Cumyn, was second cousin of Wil- 
liam fitz Duncan (Dunbar, ‘ Scottish Kings,’ 
2nd ed., 1906, pp. 282-3, 14, 31, 39-40, 43), 
not a granddaughter. HLA 


Sir Archibald H. Dunbar, in his ‘ Scottish 
Kings’ (1899), pp. 39-40, says that Duncan 
Il. had by his wife Adthelreda of Dunbar, a 
sn: William fitz Duncan, married Alice, 
dau, of Robert de Rumely, by whom he had 











issue a son and three daughters: 

(1) William, ‘“‘The boy of Egremont,” 
died young. 

(2) Cecilia, married to William the Gross, 
Earl of Albemarle. 

(3) Amabilis, married to Reginald de Lucy. 

(4) Alicia, married first to Gilbert Pypard ; 
secondly, to Robert de Courteney. 

William fitz Duncan had also a son: 

(5) Donald Ban Maewilliam, slain with 
five hundred of his men on the moor of Mam 
Garvia, near Moray, on 31 July, 1187. He 
seems to have left two sons: 

(a) Gothred, ‘‘ son of Macwilliam,’’ seized 
through his own men’s treachery, was be- 
headed at Kincardine in 1211. 

(b) Doornald Ban, ‘‘ son of Macwilliam,”’ 
slain with Kenneth Mac Eth by Makin- 
tagart, in Moray, 15 June, 1215. 

‘The Scots Peerage,’ i., p. 504 (under 
‘ Badenoch’) makes Richard de Comyn 
marry, c. 1145, Hextilda, daughter of Huc- 
tred of Tynedale by his wife Bethoc, the 
daughter of Donald Bane. Donald Bane 
(second son of King Duncan I by his wife, 
a cousin of Siward, Harl of Northumberland) 
twice King of. Scots, had an only child, 
Bethoc, married to Huctred (or Gothric) of 
Tynedale, son of Waldef, about 1085. 


A. R. Baytey. 


ALLEY, FLAMSTEED AND NEWTON 

(cIxviii. 434; clxix. 122).—Some material 

bearing upon Halley’s religious belief can 
be found in the works following : 

Berkeley, George, Bishop of Cloyne: 
Works of,’ p. viii.; London, 1837. 

‘Biographia Britannica,’ second edition, 
vol. ii., pp. 256-7; London, 1780. 

Rigaud, Stephen Jordan: ‘ Defence of 
Halley against the Charge of Religious Infi- 
delity’; Oxford, 1844. (Of this monograph, 
the copy in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
amongst the ‘ Rigaud Papers,’’ contains the 
manuscript of a supplemental chapter: 
‘Further Defence of Halley,’ by the same 
author, who makes therein some bad blunders 
which are, in part, repeated in his note in 
the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society, 1845, vol. vi., pp. 204-5. 

(De Morgan, Augustus): ‘ Halley,’ a 
sketch in the ‘ Cabinet Portrait Gallery of 
British Worthies,’ vol. xii., pp. 10-15; 


London, 1847. 
Whiston, William. ‘ Memoirs of the Life 


‘The 


and Writings of Mr. William Whiston, con- 
taining Memoirs of Several of his Friends 
also. Written by Himself.’ 


The second edi- 
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tion, corrected. London, 1753. (See pp. 
108, 207-8 passim). 

Brewster, Sir David: ‘ Memoirs of the 
Life, Writings and Discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton,’ vol. ii., pp. 164-5; Edinburgh, 1855. 

Rigaud, Stephen Peter: ‘ Newton, Whis- 
ton, Halley and Flamsteed,’ in The London 
and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, 
1836, vol. vili., pp. 219-21. 

The most convincing evidence, however, is 
probably that which appears in certain of 
the Rawlinson MSS., J. No. 4. 2, fos. 105 
and 106, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
To the latter, a reference was made in my 
edition of the ‘ Correspondence and Papers 
of Edmond Halley,’ Appendix xviii., p. 264, 
note 10 (Oxford, 1932). 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


OMAN COINS FROM LANDGUARD 
FORT, NORFOLK (clxviii. 351, 394).— 
Landguard Fort is certainly not in 
Norfolk, but in Suffolk. It stands on a 
point of land jutting out between the sea 
and the estuary of the Orwell. The fort 
was built in the reign of Jiames I to guard 
the entrance to Harwich Harbour. At pre- 
sent it forms one of the attractions of visi- 
tors to Felixstowe. The Pier Station at the 
latter place is not far distant from Land- 
guard Fort. Walton, in the neighbourhood, 
owes its name to a Roman station which has 
been swallowed up by the sea. In the cliffs 
near Bawdsey, remains of a Roman or 
Romano-British kitchen-midden were found 
by the late Professor J. 8. Henslow in 1843. 
I am unable, however, to find any reference 
to the discovery of Roman coins. 


H. Askew. 


‘“DADGER ” (clxviii. 299, 353). — An 

interesting reference to ‘ Badging”’ 
is to be found in the Sessions Re- 
cords of Warksworth, Northumberland, in 


1713, where it is stated that Robert Shanks 
was presented for ‘‘ badging’’ and selling 
ground corn within the lordship of Hartley, 
but, having given a promise to Mr. John 
Delaval not to prejudice his mill, he was, 
at Delaval’s request, granted a licence in the 
following year. (Vol. v., ‘ History of North- 
umberland ’). 

An editorial footnote supplies the inform- 
ation that Dr. Murray, ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary,’ gives: ‘‘ Badge,” to deal as a 
Badger ; to hawk for sale; to buy up (provi- 
sions) for the purpose of selling again else- 
where; hence to regrate. 

H. ASKEw. 





HE TYPEWRITER (clxviii. 384).—Mr, 
Witt1am JaGearp’s note on the evolu 
tion of the typewriter may be supplemented 
by the followi items which are published 


in a remarkable pennyworth called ‘ Al) . 


About Typewriters and Typewriting,’ com- 
piled in 1903 by Albert P. Green. 

The first typewriting machine was invented 
by an oe a named Henry Mill, who 
took out a patent in 1714, but he was not 
successful in perfecting his invention. 

In the eighteenth century a Frenchman 
invented something approaching to a type 
writer for the purpose of printing naised 
letters for the use of the blind. 

In 1829 a patent was granted in Washing: 
ton to Mr, W. A. Birt, of Michigan, for a 
writing machine called a ‘‘ typographer.” 

Four years later a Frenchman named Pro- 
grin, at Marseilles, took out a patent for 


| what he called the ‘‘ Ktypographic Machine 


or Pen.’’ In this machine the mechanism 
moved over a fixed surface of paper, but it 
would seem that Progrin first hit upon the 
fundamental principle of many modern type 
writing machines, i.e., the type bars in his 
machine formed a kind of basket operated by 
levers corresponding to our keyboard. 

In 1841 another Frenchman, who was blind, 
took out a patent for a similar machine. 

In 1843 Mr. Charles Furber, of Massa 
chusetts, made a writing machine, the origi- 
nal of which has been restored. ‘The letters 
were in relief, 

In 1867 two working printers in Mil 
waukee, Sholes and Soulé, devised a machine 
for numbering the pages of blank books. At 
about the same time a man called Pratt from 
Alabama, living in England, made a machine 
that would write one letter at a time on 
paper. A paragraph to this effect appear 
ing in the Scientific American, led Mr. 
Sholes to consider whether it was possible to 
develop this page-numbering machine 60 as 
to make it do typewriting. In less than 
twelve months he had made sufficient progress 
to produce the first real typewriter that the 
world had ever seen. For the next five years 
he worked on the perfecting of that machine. 
After thirty machines had been made in 
1873 he got a machine good enough to put 
on the market. He was able to induce the 
firm of Messrs. E. Remington, the well-known 
gun-makers of Ilion, in New York State, 
to take the matter up, and in a short time 
this pioneer typewriter made its debut on 
the American market, the price being $30. 





H. Askew. 
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Che Library. 
The Early Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, 1787-1805. Arranged and 


edited by Ernest de Selincourt. (Oxford: 
the Clarendon Press. £1 5s. net). 


HE first of three volumes which are to give 
us a complete text of the letters of 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth, this is 
from some points of view also the most inter- 
esting. William’s rise as a poet; the friend- 
ship with Coleridge seen here in all its ten- 
derness and enthusiasm up to the time when 
the brother and sister are yet waiting to 
frame their plans and choose a new home in 
accordance with what he shall decide; 
Dorothy’s youth, in which close and tender 
service of other people, of babies in particu- 
lar, was combined in so unique a way with 
the most vivid personal life, with the authen- 
tic detachment of genius, never to be com- 
pletely netted under by surroundings; John, 
and the sorrow over his death; the poverty 
and simplicity of Grasmere—there is nothing 
to come in their lives better than these 
things. The letters here number 241, and 
something more than a third of them have 
not appeared in former collections; a con- 
siderable number are now printed for the 
first time. From the new letters we learn 
a good deal of detail concerning the Words- 
worths’ financial position. Richard, the 
eldest of the family, and an attorney in 
London, was in charge of their money 
matters, and much is revealed to us of what 
his brothers and sister had to endure from 
his dilatoriness. A violent aversion to writ- 
ing—or at any rate to sitting down and start- 
ing—a letter, seems to have been more or 
legs a characteristic of them all. William’s 
and Dorothy’s letters would both be better 
if they did not in so many cases begin with 
the lengthiest apologies for not having writ- 
ten before. They are wordy letters, apt to 
be somewhat too fluent after the manner of 
the period. William in particular could 
show himself a very prosy young man. 
Dorothy, domestic where need be, is not tire- 
somely so, But almost everywhere is the charm 
of youth, gallantry, and a most rare and de- 
lightful capacity for enjoyment; in fact, one 
of the main impressions they leave is that of 
William and Dorothy in their twenties as 
being, and feeling themselves to be, no less 
in the joyful forefront of a new world than 
4 young Communist, or, on another line, a 
young airman, may feel himself to-day. It 














| would be ae, too, especially from Dorothy’s 


letters, to select passages that have some- 
thing of a classic quality. On the whole, 
though, Dorothy’s letters do not rank beside 
her ‘ Journal.” We seem to see an interest- 
ing possible reason for this in the too strong 
effect on her of sympathy with her corres- 
pondent; the display of her full power re- 
quires complete impersonal concentration 
upon that to which her mind is primarily 
directed, 

A particularly good set of the hitherto un- 
printed letters is that from Dorothy to Lady 
Beaumont, wherein, though they had not 
met, the two pass from slight acquaintance 
to warm friendship. These contain several 
examples of Dorothy’s literary criticism — 
youthful still, and fresh, but sure of itself, 
even delicately discriminating, and not book- 
ish. Here too is a full and rather moving 
description of their tiny Grasmere cottage 
and the way it was divided up among its 
occupants and guests. The description—as it 
were another visit to the spot itself—makes 
one realise anew what must have been the 
noble simplicity as well as the fire and the 
exhilarating vitality which could draw guests 
to those narrow, poor quarters, and keep them 
happy by weeks together. There seems no 
doubt that, to most people’s sense of it, 
Dorothy was the central force; nor will these 
letters do much to turn the scale in favour 
of William. More through what Dorothy 
says of him than through his own letters we 
perceive in the man something of the peculiar 
power we have all felt in the geet, yet the 
main effect remains a re-inforcement of the 
old impression that—more emphatically than 
is the case with most poets—Wordsworth’s 
one characteristic deliverance of himself was 
by poetry. 

The editing is admirably done. It was a 
good thought to make genealogical tables 
abolish the need of family notes. But (a 
minute point) should not the little girl the 
Cooksons lost have had her place in the pedi- 
gree, for, as this stands, it does not quite 
tally with the text of the letters ? 


The Janus of Poets. By Richard David. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s. net). 
HE relation of poet to dramatist in 

Shakespeare’s genius and work offers one 
of the best of the many problems by which 
the student is exhilarated in the plays. Mr. 
David addresses himself to it with an 
ingenuity and vigour unmistakably youthful 
—hardly needing to confirm this the quaint 
phrase ‘‘ Shakespeare’s old age.’’ One cer- 
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tainly has the world still before one when 
one makes “‘ old age’”’ of fifty-two. As one 
gets older—and especially as thereby one has 
been able for some time to watch the effect on 
work of long practice and increasing measure 
of skill—one certainly learns to allow a 
greater and greater part to unintentional 
action. What was once the direct aim is 
now, not foregone, but subordinate, works 
itself out somehow subserviently in action 
the aim of which is focussed elsewhere. About 
this subordinate, half-unintentional action 
there is often. in the skilled worker, to say 
nothing of where he is a genius, an extra- 
ordinary felicity—development, too, free, 
spontaneous, unexpected, revealing ranges 
and subtleties of what may seem ever increas- 
ing power, attaining what is beyond the 
fetch of direct intention. Our one criticism 
of this arresting and able discussion of a 
topic so thoroughly worth while is that no 
sufficient account is taken of all this—of the 
effect on Shakespeare as he went along of the 
mere fact of his having written so many 
plays. Everything in our author’s view— 
uncorrected, as we think, by years—is domin- 
ated by express intention, a multiplicity of 
intentions. He sees, we believe, altogether 
too much ‘‘ study ’’ in Shakespeare. While 
we agree that Shakespeare has “no narrow 
scheme, moral or artistic,’? we are not to be 
persuaded that he ‘studied above all the 
overtones of action.’’ ‘‘ There is only one 
aim in his work,’’ says our author; ‘‘ to pre- 
sent, as purely, as intensely, as elementally 
as possible, the tangle of human relations 
and interrelations with the thoughts and 
emotions struck out by them. To this aim 
all his resources, dramatisation, character- 
isation, poetry, are subservient.’’ We would 
contend that the sentence expresses much 
more truly what Shakespeare achieved than 
what he aimed at achieving. This large 
imputation of aim, which we believe mis- 
taken, makes a difference to the ultimate 
value of criticism based upon it. Neverthe 
less, we would recommend this book to lovers 
of Shakespeare. They will find (e.g., in the 
section on Bombast) new and illuminating 
remarks, which, even if they come to be re- 
considered by the author later on, yet focus 
attention on points commonly missed or 
otherwise interpreted, and serve to start some 
useful revision of appreciation. To disagree 
over the detail brought forward by Mr. 





David is in itself instructive, nor will 


discerning reader by any means always dig 


agree, 
We have received a reprint, from 
Transactions of 


the Historic Society 


Lancashire and Cheshire, of a paper read 


the Society in 1933 by our correspond Peg 


Mr. R. Stewart-Brown, about the Impri 
ment of ‘‘ that proud dame, the Lord P 
tector’s wife,” who was found guilty 
witchcraft, heresy and treason — and ¢ 
demned to do public penance three times 
and pass the rest of her life in confinem 
The question is, where was she imprise 
A review of the various notices of the m 
in State Papers shows that she went first 


Chester, and then to Kenilworth, whence i 


seems clear that there was an intention 
have her taken over to the Isle of 
There is plenty of tradition, ghostly. 
otherwise, declaring that she spent 
there in a crypt or vault at Peel Castle; 
when under our author’s guidance we 


the evidence for the story to pieces, there it 


nothing in it to trust to. An inte 
point is that of the occurrence of the 
‘* Let-Poole ’’ in the account of Eleanor’s f 
given by William of Worcester. It 
rather rashly stated by a writer in ouré 
Third Series that ‘‘ Let-Poole”’ is a 
reading for “* Lerpoole,”” which is t 
‘* Liverpool,’’ an interpretation which gai 
plausibility from there being at Liverpo 
tower by the riverside which the Stax 
(Thomas "Stanley had the custody of Elea 
had fortified. Mr. Stewart-Brown, 
ever, by a reference to the word as it 
written in the original manuscript of 
Annales, shows that it is most unlikely 
Liverpool was intended ; more probably, wi 
ing his es after the fashion of eee days, 
scribe intended ‘‘ La Peele ’’—Peel C 
an interpretation strongly supported by 
capital P. On the imprisonment im 
Isle of Man the verdict is ‘‘ not pre 
though the tradition is so strong that it 
weight.’’ There is also evidence here set 
for a time of imprisonment in Flint 0 


CoRRIGENDA. 


article ‘ Peers 
Players’ at ante p. 92, col. 2, s.v. ‘ 
1. 2 for “Viscount Dunlop” read oC 
Dunlo; and at ante p. 93, col. 1, s.v. ‘ Aberdal 
l. 3 for “1960” read 1906. 


In the 
Clane 


who have marm 
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